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From the Essex Register . 2 

In noticing the great cities of Extrope, 
we are not to forget that they are not*olely 
destined to the purposes of commerce, 
or to the abodes of the Great and of plea- 
sure. They embosom the arts and em- 
ploy that industry which suppliesgall wealth 
to nations. It is therefore obsegweg) in a 
Maaual of London, that the manufa@ures 
of that great city are often overleoke |, in 


the midst of the splendid objects ¥hich j 
engage the attention in great citics.} But 


that its manufactures in. their magnitude 
giving a more’ than ordinary degree of 


gant use, omthey supply such ‘articles as 
require a great city for their consumption. 
And it is observed that nothing surpasses 
the-beauty of marty of the former artictes, 
or the éxtent and value of the manufacto- 


A silk manufactory in three parishes of 
the city employed about 7000 persons. 
The watch manufactory was supposed to 
employ as many persons in another part 
of the city. These are only examples of 
the industry maintained in the city itseif, 
und the great ends were attained to em- 
ploy great capitals with advantage, and to 
combine with the labors all the improve- 
ments which could be known from the re- 
ports of commerce, or gained from the 
union of men of the first talents and the 
The noble objects 
are considered with increasing attention 
and success in all the enlightened capitals 
in Europe. In Paris the same bold exam- 
Every thing is done to give 


The reputation of their tapestry is estab- 
lished, as well as of their carpets. All 
the moveables which are for the ornaments 
of the proudest palaces are executed with 
taste and ability. And there isa Consery- 
atory for the arts and trades, in which are 
received the medels and plans of al} instru- 
ments and machines invented or improv- 
ed. Already this deposit has become de- 
serving of the highest regard from the 


designs, descriptions and books in all arts 
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ed a plan of instruction, in which geome- 
try-is taught, and whatever can assist the 
| knowledge of the principles of the art, 
;and can assist the knowledge of the con- 
‘tents of this valuable Treasury. And to 
|add to its hopes, it is open tor the public 
|:wo days in the week for six hours at a 
| time, and on two other days strangers are 
ladmiued to gratify their cuviesity, upon 
/the usual passports by which they have 
| their residence in the capital or in France. 
| If the same things cannot be done in smal- 
‘ler cities, the example can be imitated 
with great advantage and success. And 








‘gether strangers to such a design in our 
own town. 

The advantages of manufacturing estab- 
lishments have not been forgotten in our 
own cuuntry. In 1808 a society for manu- 


other in Philadelphia. The example was 
followed by the Homespun Society, in 
Charlestown, and an attention to many 
valuable objects of national industry in 
New-York. it is beyond our limits to re- 
| peat the names of the different associations 
/in the arts and manufactures, In Balti- 


| dles, and in six ariicles of their manufac- 
tures, of millions of dollars. We have at 
proper times specified the particular arti- 
cles which these patriotic plans of indus- 
try didembrace. The activity in the Cot- 
ton works in Providence and its neighbor: 
heod will be remembered while the his- 
tory of this period of our national cxist- 
ence remains. Were we to extend our 
view beyond our great towns and cities, 


population and about the method in Which 
the means of support might be mul*iplied 
in our cities. In 18/0 it was reckoned 
nine millions of yards of cloth were made 
in New-York state ; and in 1812 the a- 
mount of all the kinds was given at seven- 
ty-five millions. Such manufactures as 
could gain the best assistance in our citics, 
soon found a residence in them. 

A corresponding policy obtained in Eu- 
rope. Denmark, thet could not equai in 
reputation the manufactures of cloth in 
other parts of Europe, did not cease its 
energies, and in its capital was found a 
porceiain which it dared to compare with 
that of Parisand Dresden. Ocher manu- 
factures before the last war were gaining 
favor and success under Royal patronage. 
An ambition had penetrated Sweden *o be- 





and trades. Atthe same place is execut- 


we arc happy to say that we are not alto+4 


‘factures was formed in Baltimore, and an-. 


| more they speak of nine thousand spin- | 


we should net wonder that the consent in | 
the great objects of national ambition, | 
should oblige some enquiries about the | 
proper employment of every part of cur | 
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come rich in the means of supplying its 
own wants, as it had notin 1785 nyre 
than 14,000 persons employed in al! its 
woolen, cotton and silk manufactures. 
The advantages it was disposed to accus 
mulate around its capitak were supposed 
to prvonuse new laws to their industry. 

From the general character of our state 
we May expect that the manufactures 
whic) can be rendered profitable will ob- 
tain. _ In Boston we find that the porcelain 
and glass manufactures have been encour- 
age: iby a late act in their favor. Be- 
tween twenty and thirty acts have passed 
to eecourage manufactures in different 
parts of the state. Most of them respect 
the ;wanufuctures of cloth, but some oth- 
er acts discover that our industry will ex- 
tend to the various arts which may be en- 
riched in our country. In looking over 
the places in which the establishments are 
made, we find they extend over every 
part of the state. A considerable pro- 
port_on are in the counties comprehended 
in the Old Colony of Plymouth, several 
are “round Boston, some on the Connecti-. 
cut viver, with a distribution which proves 
the’ voncurrence in the public hopes. But 
wit. She manufactures of ourcountry ob- 
tain, proper enquiries are made respect- 
ing our agriculture, and the means of pro- 
moting its true interest. The subject of 
sheep was never so much studied, and it 
is impossiple that great advantages should 
not arise to the nacional interest, The 
best breed of sheep is an object of gener- 
al care, andalready our woolen cloths prove 
the progress and improvements of the last 
experiments. The fish of our shores and 
rivers are also acknowledged worthy of 
Legislative interference, and it is to be 
hoped that the shores of the Old Colony 
will again be abie to supply us with the 
rich shell-fish by which they were distin- 
guished in the times of our early settle- 
ments. Itis well known that in ancient 
days the luxurious dishes of the shell-fish 
were supplied even from private ponds and 
the fish were increased to avolume and ex- 
cellence which seem at present unknown, 
It cannot be doubted that the grounds may 
be replenished, and the discreet use may 
be in consent with the perpetual riches of 
our southern shores. 

From Congress we learn that the great 
subjects ef Legislative wisdom are distin- 
guished by the length of the debates, and 
by all the acrimony which belongs to the 
most opposed interests. The bill for the 
military service is reported without any 
great change in it, and not with reduced 
numbers. The quatifying clauses of the 
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Embargo are still under consideration, 
and the greatest care is taken not to de- 
stroy the great end of the bill, by a partial 
repeal of it. The public Loan affords an 
opportunity for a free discussion of the 
state of our finances; but they who have 
reproached Republican economy, find the 
lessons on this subject are tobe learnt from 
the public occasions. The controversy 
respecting the lands in Georgia, which 
were obtained from the Legislature of that 
state by a disputed title, has, by a change 
of the property, been transferred to the 
Na ional Legistature, and a bill is before 
Congress. The subject has become more 
important from the method of the pur- 
chase, and from the interference which 
violated it. Itisa curious subject in Le- 
gisiative history. The measures which 
have Leen taken respecting the military 
events of the jast and opening campaign, 
and which require an examination into the 
conduct of the commanding Generals; are 
not opposed to the hopes we receive from 
the numerous recruits which will supply 
the northern army. A more correct disci- 
pline and a higher accountability will re- 
sult with national benefit. Some other 
changes in the appointments discover that 
there still cxists an energy to require the 
duties of every trust, and an iclepend- 
ence which fears no responsibility froth 
any discoveries which the passions of tor- | 
mer servants or public prejudicns:: can | 
make or employ. ' ' 
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“ Pais bien, et Crains rein. 
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Questioxs—/or political sages. 

1. If “ Mr. Jefferson’s enmity to com- 
merce” has “ ruined the country,” how 
comes it that every legislature in the Un- 
jon, is besieged by applicants for charters 
to monied institutions, to an extent never 
before witnessed in this or any other coun- 
try? 

"2. Why does Spectre, the adeved divin- 
ity of the times, travel from souch to north ¢ 
—or, Why does it seek a vent at the north- 
ern fronuer—(having uo scruples about 
jia eaing the lines #) 

3. Js the departure of this metallic god 
from the United States, calculated to pro- 
mote American, British, or French inter- 
ests? 

4. Will not this shining Lama find its 
way into the coffers of Napoleon, thereby 
enabling that monster to subvert reiigion 
and good order in Spain, England and 
Algiers? 

5 Wiil not Jobn Buli’s hunger compel 
him to exchange Specie for the catadbles 
of Nipoleon {—I! not, why has England 
been sv often induced to part with her | 





cash for French grain? 
. 


6. Ought not every American to prefer 
secing temples | manufactories] erected in 
this country in nonor of Specie ? 

— 
Questiwoxn—/or moralists. 

Suppose events were to induce a 
“ friendly” compromise between Bona- 
parte and the “ amiable Ferdinand,’ and 
the latter be permitted to resume the “ le- 
geal throne of his ancestors,” with a con- 
dition, that he should govern Spain with- 
out English aid, would the Spaniards be 
considered “ Patriots” or “ingrates ?” 


_ 
Question—/or Repudlicans in Saratoga 
County. 


Which is the least objectionable Lunacy, 
or a“ trick upon travellers ?”” NESCIO. 
_- 
MANUFACTURES. 

The leading “ federalists” in our state 
legislature, as well as cvery where else, 
are opposed to the encouragement of 
American Manufactures, althougn heavy 
importations of the baubles of Lngilish 
fabric cause a serious drain ef Specie 
from the United States! 

They openly avow their attachment to 
money, but will not adopt the necessary 
measures to prevent its flowing into the 
treasury of Great-Britain, and from thence 
into the coffers of the bloody Napoleon ; 
for such is its natural current. But this 
respectable “ party” revere the sentiments | 
of Hamilton: the sentiments of that 
Statesman, on this subject, as penned by 
his own hand, in an official report to Con- 
gress, in 1790, can be readily ascertained, 
by every * federalist” in the United States 
—if he will be at the trouble of turning to 
page 58, vol. 1. of Hamilton’s works— 
which are as favourable to the encourage- 
ment of manufactures, as the warmest 
“democrat” could desire. His reporton 
the subject of manufactures was called 
for by the house of representatives, at the 
commencement ef our commercial diffi- 
culties with Great Britain, in Washing- 
ton’s first administration, and while Ham- 
ilton Was Secretary of the Treasury, and 
it is confidently believed that lre never 
changed his opinion as to the propriety 
of bis first recommendation, : 


The name of the British 74 Plantegenct, 
which recently declined a contest with the 
President, savors Strong-ly of “ French 
influence.” Does i mean: “ to filant a 
Genet in the political soil of America?” 
_ 


Prospects on the St. Lawrence, No.1. 


KINGSTON. 


As this place has become a post of vast 
importance to ourselves as well as to the 
enemy, both ina military and naval point 
of view, and will unquestionably be a pri- 
mary object in the pian of the “approach- 
ing campaign, as indeed it was in the last, 





1 will attempt to give the readers of the | 


Museum, at least some of them, a better , 
idea of it than the usual newspaper read-— 
ing is calculated to convey. 

It is pleasantly situated on the northern 
shore of the St. Lawrence, a little below 
the outlet of lake Ontario, in north lat® 


tude 44 deg. 8 min. It was began about 
SO years ago; and has continued, ever 
since that period to flourish “ in a pro- 
gressive state of i improvement, to which 
the judicious choice of situation, and the 
fertility of the lands in its vicinity, have 
doubtless, greatly contributed.”* The 
principal streetis three fourths of a mile 
in length, and presents to the eye of the 
traveller buildings equal in point of beau- 
ty and durability, to any in the U. States; 
they are mostly built ef stone 

Besides these, it contains convenient 
and spacious barracks—seyeral extensive 
store-houses for the royal military and na- 
val stores, a jail, court house, two church- 
es, an hospital, council house and print- 
ing office. 


ting luke Ontario, are constructed; and 
from hence merchandize and other arti- 
cles, which are conycyed from the Jower 
province, in batteaux, are embarked to 
be transported to York, Niagara and other 
setiicments bordering on the lake. Be- 
fore the war, the Jarzcst vessels employ- 
ed in th’s service, did not exceed 200 tons 
burthen—the usual size was from 80 to 
190 tons; but the hatbor is deep enough 
to receive a 74 gun ship. There are two 
coves or iniets, where vessels cowe to 
anchor, and on which wharves are con- 
structed, for loading or discharging their 
cargoes. That eppropriated for the ves- 
sels of government, is nearly two miles 
from the town; and formed by a promon- 
tory on the east, and a peninsula, former- 
ly cailed Point Frederick, but now called 
Nevy Point. On this point are placed 
the navel Store bouscs and yards for buiid- 
ing the Marine. The enemy have made 
cho'ce of an eligibie situation for con- 
structing ways for launching their vessels. 
A large number of master builders, arti- 
ficers, and ship carpenters, reside upon 
the spot and are kepi in constant employ. 
Several public buildings for the accom- 
modation of the officers of the naval ser- 
vice stand likewise upon this peninsula. 
The other cove, much more considerable 
than the last, is formed between the town 
aud the point just mé€ntioned. 
these inlets are exposed when the wind 
blows with violence from the Southwest, 
and drives before it a succession of swe}- 
ling billows. Wolfe island lies before 
the tewn, and is the largest which occurs 
between Montreal and Lake Huron. It 
was a few years since covered with a lofty 
growth cf valuable timber; but the best 
trees have been felicd for the Quebec 

Market. The principal timber found here 





* English traveller. 


At this place the vesseis be-— 
longing to government, used in naviga- ~ 


Both of 
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and on the main land, is red and white 
oak, butternut, maple, ash, elm, lynn and 
small pine. Carlton island, of small ex- 
tent. intervenes between Wolfe island and 
the South shore ; and was formerly occu- 
pied as a military station. It has on either 
side a channel of sufficient depth for ves- 
sels of heavy burthen, and two excellent 
harbors. <A year ortwo before the decla- 
ration of the present war, I very well re- 
collect that the Kingston Gazette implied- 
ly admitted that this island belonged to 
the U. States, and expressed its fears that 
it might thereafter cause a dispute between 
the two governments. I was on this isl- 
and in 1797—it then coniained a smail 
stone fort and barracks of the same ma- 
terials, store houses and other buildings, 
which I learn, have since been suffered to 
go to decay. 

The rapid advancement of the country 
around Kingston in population and im- 
provements has proportionally extended 
the commerce of this important place — 
The numbcr of merchant vessels (before 
the war) was considerabie. These were 
usually built about ten miles below King- 
ston—the timber used for their construc- 
tion was chiefly red cedar and oak, and 
was easily procured. A vessel navigating 
fresh water lakes will not last more than 
six years, unless she be made to undergo 
considerable repairs. ‘Those in the em- 
ploy of the Crown receive no repairs in 
their hulls—are generally laid up at the 
expiration of that period, and are replaced 
by others entirely new. The vicinity of 
Kingsion affords valuable quarries of dur- 
able white stone, excellent for building 
purposes. ‘The soil in general is inter- 
mixed with stones, but is found produc- 
tive. It isin most places clay. 

This place has borne different names at 
different periods) The Indian name is 
Cataroquoy. It was formerly known by 
the name of Frontenac, from a French 
Count of the same title, who was twice 
gevernor of Canada, and was modest e- 
nough to give the lake the same appella- 
tion. M. de la Sa'le, so celebrated for his 
discoveries aad misfortunes, was Siegneur 
of Cataroquoy and governor of the place— 
he constructed a stone fort, which is now 
in ruins. 

A considerable number of dirty looking 
Tndians frequeit U.is pace. Messassagas 
and Mohawks from the river Moira, which 
falls into the bay of Quinti or Canuim—they 
here offer elegant and well constructed 
birch bark canees for sale on reasunable 
terms. 

It is doubtful whether the present state 
of the defences of Kingston are fully known 


even to our commanders at Sackeit’s Har- | 


bor, owing to the caution of the enemy 
and the contradictory reports of deserters 
and disaffected persons. There was no 
ditch, wail, fence or pickeiting around 
the town last autumn. At the upper end 


ef the town, there was //cn a strong com- 
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manding battery on Point Messassagas. 
The next in point of strength, was one on 
Navy Point 
end of the town, which forms a half-moon, 
has (since the war) been cleared of its tim- 
ber and underwood, and a strong block 
house erected thereon. This pointis sup- 
posed to be the best eminence for a com- 
manding battery of any in the vicinity of 
Kingston—its position being favorable for 
raking the whole town. The distance 
from Point Messassagas to Point Henry, by 
land is seven miles—by water across the 
inlets of the lake, from point to point, on- 
ly half a mile. 

The most eligible points of descent, for 
an invading army, from the American side 
of the St. Lawrenee, were probably indi- 
cated by the Secretary of War, in a coun- 
cil of war, in November last, as follows : 

1. M‘Pherson’s farm, two miles and a 
half dclow Kingston. 

2. The mouth of the Little Cataraquoi, 
four or five miies above Kingston, and 

3. At the mouth of the Gauoneque riv- 
er, twenty-four miles dc/ow Kingston. 

The roads from Kingston, up the lake 
to York, and down the St. Lawrence, to 


Prescott, are but indifferently bridged, | 
and are at times rendered almost impassa- | 
ble by frequent fallg ot rain—the height of | 


the trees in many places on each side pre- 
cluding the rays of the sun. In winter, 


travelling and land transportation is less |: 


difficult. In some places the country is 


well settled, considering the recency of | 


the improvements. The local militia, o- 


bedient to the call of the British govern- | 


ment do not exceed 1600 men, within two 
days march of the place. 


ble of furnishing considerable provisions 
and forage to the British troops. An in- 
vading army would find little, because what 
the enemy could not carry off they would 
most certainly destroy. Within the dis- 
tance just stated are nearly 100 water- 
mills. The inhabitaits now remaining in 
this part of U. Canada, it is to be presum- 
ed, are as loyal as any subjects in the Brit- 
ish dominions—the disaffected baving at 
different times effected their escape ino 
the “ States.” 

From various statements, which I have 
carefully examined, I um induced to be- 
licve that there are, at this moment, in the 
naval and land defences of Kingston, more 
than 500 pieces of cannon, from 6 to 64 
pounders. The naval and military stores 
must have lately accumulated to an incal- 
culable extent; for very late accounts f om 
Candda state that the road on the British 
side of the St. Lawrence exhibits an im- 
posing scene of warlike preparation—of 
movements of troops, tronsportation of 
immense quantities of naval and military 
sores from Montreal to Kingston—100 
pieces of cannon are stated to have reacn- 
ed the latter piace in five days. 


Point Henry, at the lower | 


The snrround- | 
ing country to the distance of 50 miles | 
cast and west, and 20 miles north, is capa- | 
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I am not in possession of correct data, 
to enable me to give the actual state of 
naval force or preparation either at Sack- 
ets’ harbor, or Kingstoi; both govern- 
ments are no doubt straining every nerve 
to do their utmost, to secure an ascend- 
ancy on Lake Ontario. The British com- 
modore has his means nearer at hand than 
Com. Chauncey. ‘Their cannon, cordage, 
iron, shot, &c. can be procuredjin almost 
any quantity from‘the ships and arsenals 
in Lower Canada. Besides, the enemy 
can readily place their ships at Ibuifax, in 
ordinary, and send off their crews post 
haste for Kingston. Indeed itis stated 
in late advices from that quarter, that this 
measure has been partially resorted to. 
Let us then prepare to meet him with an 
adequate force. But the more troops the 
enemy collect at this place,—tiie more 
ships they may build or commence build- 
ing+the more stores and cannon they may 
accumulate at this place, the greater will 
be the value and splendor of our triumph— 
if we ultimately succeed in the conquest, 
which we assuredly can do by a judicious 
application of our pecuniary, physical and 
INTELLECTUAL resources. 

-_ 
GEN. HULL. 

A friend who was present at the excul- 
patory speech of Gen. Hull, at the capi- 
tol in this city, afew days since, assures 
me, that the General pronounced “ Views 
of the Campaigns of the North Western 
Army,” &c. (in substance) a work abound- 
ing in glaring and palpable falsehoods,— 
also, that the plan, “ documents” and 
statements, were suggested and furnished 
by high anthority. 1 shall now, only add, 
that no oficer of the United States, civil 
or military ever knew of my plan, “ fur- 
nished documents,” or statements, or hac 
the least hint that such a work would éc, 
or was frublished, till several days after it 
issucd from the press. Whenever the 
decision of the court martial shall be 
made known, then I shali be ready to make 
any retraction that the General or his 
friends and my own sense of justice, may 
deem neccssary. 1 would not wilfully and 
with malice /refiense, injure the character 
of any human being on this globe. 

S. R. BROWN. 
= 
Boston, March 18, 

FROM BARBADOES AND ST. BARTS. 

We yesterday mentioned the-arrival at Provi- 
dence of the Cartel ship Rising States, from Bar- 
badoes and St Barts Left the former !5ib ul. 
and the latter on the Ist inst. The Constitution 
had sent a cartel into Barbadoes with prisoners 
belonging to vessels she had taken—one of the 
vessels was said to be aschoonerof 20 guns The 
Veneraile, of 74 guns, Admiral Durham, had 
sailed in quest of the Constitution. 

The Fox frigate was off 8t Baris, on the 26th 
Feb The Sarat ga privateer was said to be in 
the West Indies—also, an American sloop of war. 
A frigate sailed in co. with the Venerabie, to look ~ 
for the Constitution The French frigates iad 
proceqded from Barbadoes to Antigua, whicre 
they were to be fitted out. 
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[The following essay, together with two 
others, were received ‘rom an unknown 
correspondent by the editor of the Mu- 
seum, while residing in Albany in 1612. 
They have already appeared in the 
“ Aibany Republican,” but their merit 
requires their republication. ] 


OF DREAMS AND DREAMERS. 

All the nations of antiquity have had 
great respect for dreams. They regard- 
ed them as a mysterious intercourse be- 
tween heaven and earth. Homer says that 
they come from God. 

Kai gar t’onar ex dios stin 

Abraham and his descencants had ma- 
ny dreams. It was a dream by which Jo- 
seph was instructed that he should reign 
over his brethren, and it was a dream that 
raised him to the rank of first minister to 
the king of Egypt. All thé monarchs of 
the cast had their diviners, or conjurers, 
whose business it was to explain their 
dreams. It was Nebuchadnezzar (a most 
flugitious tyrant) who required that his 
conjurers should not only interpret. the 
dreams he remembered, but that they 
should recall to his memory those which 
he had forgotten—a circumstance which 
shews how well he deserved the metaror- 
phosis he underwent. 

Almost all men who have been willfng 
to play a great role in the world, have pre- 
tended that heaven had sent to them 
dreams, which have instructed thein, 
while sleeping, in its divine will. 
pious Kneas, when he found it conven- 
lent to quiet the beautiful Dido, spoke to 
her of his dreams and assured her that 
every night his father Anchises return- 
ed to affright and afflict him. 

Me patris Anchisx quoties humentibus umbris, 

Nox aperit terras quoties astra ignea surgunt 

Admoncet in somnis, et turbida terret imago. 

f the implacable Athalia conceived 
the project of sacrificing her grandson, it 
was to-satisfy the predictions of a dream. 
Ali the heroes of tragedy—Atreus, Aga- 
memnon, Idomeneus, &c. Kc. never fail 
to have dreams, which reveal to them the 
will of the gods, and which direct them 
in the prosecution of their enterprises. 
Ina word dreams are a marvellous :c- 
source for poets—but who will believe 
that the subtile and judicious Aristotle 
shouid have admitted their importance ! 
Struck by the wonderful co-incidences 
which ave so often found between dreams 
and facts subsequently occurring, he saw 
in the former the effect of a superior and 
divine order; and Plato, whose ideas al- 
ways offer something picasing and eleva- 
ting, Yegards them #s a Sappy mean of 
bringing toge(her heaven and earth. He 
SUpposes that In the tranquility of the 
hig it, OF geoli spread over the wztheriai 
rm gious, Come and repose with us, im 
press Upen eet souls ideas abstracted from 

ovdtrs of 
it itself a 


sense, ond: tues o us 


tue Almyhty, iis of 
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, dreams of their patients. 


dream, is at least a much more agreeable 
one than that of St. Thomas, (Aquinas) 


| who, placing Satan at our bed-sides, makes 
‘him the author of all the follies of our 


slumbers. 

The greater part of the physicians of 
antiquity regulated their practice by the 
ifipocrates was 
so thoroughly persuaded of their influence 
and of their connexion with the state of 
our health, that in his works he prescribes 
sundry specifics against their malignity. 
For example—if one when dreaming, has 
secn the stars become pale, he must run 
in a circle; if the meoon—he must run 
strait forward, and if the sun—each of 
these ways alternately. Ah divine Hipo- 


' crates! which way did your reason run 
_ when you wrote such nonsense? 


Galen acknowledges that he applied 
himself to the stady of medicine in con- 
sequence of a dream of his father, and 
that be had bled and cured himself of a 
pain in his side under a similar indication ; 
and so general was the belief in celestial 
prescriptions, that the temple of scula- 
pius was filied every night with patients 
who came to sleep at the foot of the altar 
in the hope that God would indicate to 
them while they slept, the remedics most 
proper to remove or to alleviate their 
complaints. It was in the same way, 
though with a different object, that the 
magistrates of Sparta used to sleep in the 
tempte of Pasiphae.* Nor has this regard 
to dreams been confined to the ancients. 
It has flourised in our own day, and may 
boust, among other Jigh authorities, the 
name of our Franklin—who believed, that 
he had been often supernaturally instract- 
ed by dreams in the issuc of affairs which 
occupied him when awake.—See Cabanis 
book 2d, page 479. Rapports du phy- 
sique et du morai de Phomme. 

In the work of Valerius Maximus, we 
find a whole chapter [ Book Ist Chap. 7th} 
devoted to the reception of anecdotes the 
most curious, in relation to the fulfilment 
of dreams. That well known one of the 
two Megareans, reported by Cicero, is of 
the number; Clemens of Alexandria { Stro- 
mat. 1, 4,] gives us amypch payer story 
concerning a young Egyptian, a courte- 
zan and kit.g Bocnocis. Plato informs us 
that Socrates having heard ina dream this 
verse of Homer—- 

He nati ken tritate phtien eribolon ichoin, 
declared that he wouid die within three. 
days, and the prediciion was verified. 
Syila also having dreamed that he was cal- 
ied by the fates, communicated the fact 
to his friends, ayd proceeded to make his 
will; a fever came on soon after he had 
finished it, and he died the same day. St. 
Jcerom assures us that an angel visited him 





* Not the Pasiphe of Crete, so renowned for 
her tauric adven:ure, but one of the Atlanticdes, 
who uttered orgele in Leucania, and whe charg- 
ed herself > the instruction of magistrates. 
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in a dream, and whipped him severely for 
imitating too closely the style of Cicero, 
which, with due respect to the angel, was 
certainly a very ill-founded charge. The 
wise Marcus Aurelius considered it among 
the proofs that he was favored by the gods, 
that in his dreams they had pointed out 
remedies for his ailments, and particu- 
larly for a vertigo and spitting of blood, 
to which he was subject. The physician 
Avicenna was often occupied, when asleep, 
with the solution of questions the most 
difficult, and generally succeeded in solv- 
ing them. Voltaire made some very pleas- 
ing verses in the same way, and Condil- 
lac often went to bed with an unfinished 
task and awoke in the morning with no- 
thing todo. It would be useless to multi- 
ply instances of this kind. Is it then as- 
tonishing that such miracles should have 
persuaded both ancients and moderns that 
the gods had much to do with our s!um- 
bers? They reasoned in this way, “1 have 
sensations and ideas foreign to my will 
I see without an intention to do som] 
think without intending to think—I act 
without willing to act; it is therefore a 
God who acts in me.” “ Est deus in no- 
bis.” It was then natural to attempt to 
penetrate the wishes of this God, and 
dreams, became the interpreters between 
him and them. But these interpreters 
wanted also interpreters, whencc it follow- 
ed that clouds of diviners arose, who, for 
a small sum of money, would undertake 
to render them intelligible. Many an- 
cient authors have systematised this art, 
but of these labours no entire tract has 
come down to us, but what may be found 
in the memoirs of Artimedorus, and of 
Sinesius. Artimedorus lived under the 
reign of Antoninus, surnamed the pious, 
and got by his science much wealth and a 
very high reputation. Some of his rules 
are as follows: To dream that a mountain 
has crushed you, foretells a proscription ; 
that you have lost your sight, indicates the 
Joss of a chiid; that you are about to die, 
or that you actually Rave died, predicts 
your marriage, because much happiness 
is generally buried in mawrimony, &c. &e. 
We have already said that Galen consid- 
ered dreams as regulating every thing 
with regard to health. He theretore was 
a conjurer guo ad his profession. To 
dream of fire, according to him, indicat- 
ed a superabundance of yellow bile; to 
dream of smoke, bespoke the presence of 
black bile ; to dream of water or ice shew- 
ed that all was yet weil with the stomach, 
&e.&c. Hipoe.gtes had also his peculiar, 
but similiar interpretations, a fact, the 
mention of winch would be useless, were 
it not. that by shewing how the father of 
the art has thought, we are best adnion- 
ished aguinst placing too much confidence 
in the proguost.cs of his sons. It rust 
pot however, be supposed that all the an- 
cients thought as qu.ck-like on this sub- 


ject as Aristotle, H»pocrates and Galen, 
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&e. &e. Giaro and Xenophon and the 
disciples of Epicurus generally, vindica- 
ted the character and credit of their spe- 
cies, by ridiculing these conceits, and en- 
deavoring to give, as well to the vulgar 
as to the scientific, more just notions ; 
they compare a dreamer to a drunkard 
and ask, whether if he gave, when 
awake, such marks of mental derange- 
ment as when he dreamed, he would not 
deserve to be sent to bedlam? they reject 
the idea of God’s choosing to address.him- 
self to us, while in a state of compat 
torpor, rather than while in the full exer- 
cise of all the senses the has been pleased 
to bestow upon us. Does he want” 
they say “ to converse with us in sccret? 
Is it then necessary that he should do it in 
the night, and while we sleep ? Could he 
not just as well open a conversation with 


us in the day, and while we were awake? | 
If it was he who arranges our dreams | 


would they not have in them more of me- 
thod and of sense? Can it be God who, 
entering our Sed chambers, sets himself 
on our breasts and crushes us with the 
weight of his body? who presents him- 
self in the frightful figure of a bear, that 
hugs, or of a cat that strangles us? This 
terrible nightmare that deprives us of 
movement, and even suspends our respi- 
ration, can this be God? It is ascertained 
that a sound mind in a sound body, a spir- 
it of ease and a stomach unoppressed, are 
never troubled with dreams; is it not rea- 
sonable then to infer that they are the pre- 
duce either of a bad digestion, or of an 
agitated soul; of tumuliuous persons, or 
of a feeble and languishing frame ? When 
Socrates heard in a dream one of Homet’s 
verses, which led him to foreteil his own 
death, he was in a prison, and condemn- 
ed to die; circumstances likely enough 
to give a sober cooling to his thoughts, 
whether waking or sleeping. His execu- 
tion took place three days afterwards, and 
was an occurrence entirely independent 
of the Hiad—Svila also was dying when 
he dreamed that death had called for him ; 
the dream was not therefore the cause of 
his death, but the fear of death was the 
cause of the dream. For one dream that 
is accomplished, one hundred thousand 
fail, but timid and superstitious minds 
keep an account only of the unit, they for- 
get entirely the hundred thousand which 
should be set against it. P. 





From the Georgia Journal. 


INLAND NAVIGATION. 


Shortly after the commencement of hos- 
tilitics with the Creek Indians, General 
Pinckney, aware of the difficulty of sup- 
plying the troops, when they had penctra- 
ted some distance into the Nation, dcter- 
mined to attempt the navigation of the 
Chatahooche, which has succecded be- 
yond expectation. Much praise, we un- 
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derstand, is due to Major Bourke, to 
whom the execution of this laudable en- 
terprize was confided, for the zeal and 
ability with which he discharged his duty. 

Great benefit will result to our country 
at large from this measure. Besides en- 
suring to the army a regular supply of 
provisions, near an hundred miles cf land 
transportation will be saved. Nor is this 
all—It will open a safe and direct commu- 
nication with Wew-Orleans which, under 
existing circumstances, is of no little con- 
sequence. Sugar can at this time be pur- 
chased in New-Orleans for about eight 
dollars a hundred, brought through Lake 
Ponchatirain, avd up the Alabama to the 
junction of the Coosa, and Tallapoosa for 
less than two—thence along a firm and 
level road of sixty miles across the falls 
of the Chatahooche, and up that river to 
within a few miles of a large portion of 
our frontier; for a trifling expence. Es- 
timating the whole cost at filteen dollars a 
hundred, it will be nearly one half less 
than the selling price of sugar in most of 
our scuport towns. In time of peace, the 
prospect is equally flattering. We shall 
then have free access to the trade of the 
Gulph of Mexico, and can give our super- 


 fluities in exchange for the West India 


| productions, which, from long habit, have 


in a measure become necessaries of life, 
Capt. Garrison, whose Journal we sub- 
join, is of opinion the Chatahooche can 


' be navigated with much ease by keel boats 


| to Augusta, 





|| camped three miles, Put off e 


, 40 or 50 fect long, and 5 wide, carrying 
' about 50 barrels of flour—and two of his 
| boatsmen acquainted with the navigation 


of the Savannah river from Petersburgh 
think the Chatahooche is 
preferable. Several boats upor the above 
construction we learn, wiil be built by Go- 
vernment with as little deiay as possible. 


Extract from Capt. Garrison’s Journal of 
a trip down the Chatahooche. 


Left. Floydville, near the Cherokee 
boundary line, 2d February—-sprung a 
leak and put to shore, compelled partly 
to unload—reloaded on the 4th and pro- 
ceed two miles to the entrance of a large 
creck—-passed Deep creek 2 miles on the 
west side, and 2 miles lower down Poplar 
creek on thg cast side—here the river is 
deep and balhanome—4 miles from tis are 
the Sycamore"Tslands, where a number of 
beauuful creeks enter on both sices— 
Pinckney’s river, a handsome stream, en- 
ters 8 miles below—Sundy river 6, in the 
west side opposite Beach Island—s miles 
lower down a number of good streams 
enter—ihe river handsome and navigabie 
for boats drawing not more than three 
feet water. Put off at sun-rise on the 5th 
—came 8 miics to a shoal near two in 
length, but not difficult—S miles below,’ 
Hickory creek comes in—<here is a shoal 
at the Four-Islands 12 miles tower down, 
but not dangerous, from which we en- 
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ly on the i 


6th—after going 5 miles, passed Piney- 
Log creek, 2 large and beautiful stream— 
arrived at the three Big Islands, 12 miles, 
where there is a shoal somewhat difficult 
—encamped 2 miles belowat a smal! shoal. 
Put off the 7th at sun-rise—passed a tri- 
fling shoal about 4 miles—there are seve- 
ral little shoals on the west side, 5 miles 
lower down, but they do not materially 
affect the navigation—come 6 miles to a 
shoal, a litle below which stands an In- 
dian village, now evacuated—13 miles be- 
low passed a large cultivated island, in- 
habited by Cowetau Indians; the river 
shoally ; proceeded 3 miles and encamp- 
ed. Put off early on the 8th; passed 
Adam’s river, [Ho.ith,li,teyau] a band- 
some stream, 22 miles, encamped 3S miles 
below at the Burnt Village, where Gen. 
Adams’s Detachment crossed in their late 
expedition against the Oskfuskees. Put 
off early on the 9th; the river being shoal- 
ly and the wind high, we encamped, hav- 
ing gone only 4 miles. 10th, came 18 
miles Cirouigh aoa and difficult river 
interspersed with Sslands. 11th, came 6 
miles, when we found ourselves at the 
head of high and dangerous falls, by In- 
dian computation 10 miles long.” 

It is contemplated, we believe, shortly 
to remove Fort Mitchell which stands 
near%he foot of the Chatahooche Falls, to 
the head of them; where a strong work 
will be erected, and the principal depot 
for provisions e@stablished. The Federal 
road Will likewise be allered to pass that 
way. 

— * 

From the Providence, R. I. American. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
LATEST FROM ENG "AND. 

After our paper had been prepared for 
the press, we received, by the politeness 
of Col. Daggett, the following highly im- 
portant intelligence, centained in the An- 
tigua Journal of the 14th ultimo, brought 
by the cartel ship Rising States. . With 
great pleasure we present it to our read- 
ers. 

Lonpow, January 8. 

A rumour has been circulated for these 
two or three days past, in the circle of su- 
pericr emigrants from France, that a di- 
rect invitation has been received by Leuis 
XVIII. from Normandy to return, and 
with an assurance that his standard would 
be surrounded by thousands who are in 
their hearts devoted to his cause. 


From the London Gazette ef Saturday, 
January 1, and Tuesday January 4, 
1814, 

WAR DEPARTMENT. 
DowninG-Street, Dec. 30. 
Despatches have been received at this 
office from the Marquis of Wei ington, 
dated the i9th and 22d instam. It ap- 


pears that since the batile of the 14th, 
- 
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Marshal Soult, has made several move- 
ments on the right bank of tlie Adour, 
and towards the rear of Sir Rowland Hill's 
position—but these movements were fore- 
seen and frustrated. The enemy being 
foiled in every attempt to dislodge the al- 
lied forces from their positions, the main 
hody of the French army has retreated 
from Beyonne, and has marched up the 
right bank of the Adour, towards Dux. 
Friday Jan. 7—2 o'clock. 
Despatches were yesterday received by 
government from the Rhine, Holland, and 
the South of France. By the former a 
confirmation has been received of the pas- 
sage of the Rhine by the Allies, with the 


important addition of the accession of | 


Switzerland to the great cause of Europe, 
the Aliies, pledging themselves, as will 
be scen by their declaration, to replace 
that country in the state of integrity and 
independence, in which it stood befure the 
French revolution. 

OFFICIAL BULLETIN. 


yi -Office. Jan. 6. 
The allies crossed t ne on the 20th 


t. their whole arrangements cottid not 

e completed before the 5th of Jan. 

Arrangements rt been made with the 
Swiss Cantoms, andthe allies bave pl. dg- 
ed themselves to ééplaée Switzerland in 
the sume state offimegrity and independ- 
ence as before the revolution. 

‘he army now in operation against Al- 
sace and Franche Compe, was upwards 
of 200,c00 mefl—There are not any ac- 
counts ef ction, Bhe siege of Hun- 
Inguch W gun. : 

Government have received Ictters of 
the 30th from Sir Thomas Graham, men- 
tioning that {wo entire battalions of Bra- 
bart trgops had come over to the aliics, 
under Gen. Von Bulow, who had sent 
therm to assist at Corcum, in the garrison 
of which place there were two other bat- 
talions of Biabanters, who it was thought, 
might follow the example of their coun- 
irymen, 

‘the last despatches from Lord Wel- 
lireten were dated on the 6th ultime. 
His Lordship writes that Souit had haited 
his army behind the river Gave, with his 
left resiiag upor Reishorade. 

The Crown Prince, it is seid, has sum- 
moned Devoust to surrender Hambureh 
—who has replied by expressing bis wil- 
lingnesste evacuate that city on condition 
of retiving with bis army into France. 
This condition will net Le granted. 

Helvoetsluvs, Jan. 2. 

Letters from Frankfort of the 26th of 
December say, that $00,690 of the allies 
have crossed the Rhine at different points, 
tuking the route by Luxemburg and Nan- 


cy. 

The United States’ brigs Enterprise and 
Ruitlesnake have errived at Wimington, 
N C, from a cruise, Cwing which they 
have made five prizcs. 
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' Johnson’s horse dic not fall till the action 


fF commanding and attempting te rally his 
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CORRIGIDOR—No. Ill. 


In “ Views of the Campaigns of the 
North Western Army,” just published by 
the editor of this peper, will be found, 
(page 71) an account of the rencontre of 
Col. R. M. Juhnson, with the Shawanne 
warrior Tecumseh. That account tho’ 
substantially correct, is not perfectly so. 
A correspendence with several officers. of 
the North Western Army enables me to 
state the circumstances of that desperate 
contest EXACTLY as they occurred. In 
the work above named, the details of that 
affair ave thus stated :— 

On the left the contest was more se- 
rious, col. Johnson, who command on that 
flank of his regiment received a terrible 
fire from the Indians, which was kept up 
for some time—The Colonel most gal- 
lantly led the head of his column into the 
hottest of the enemy’s fire, and was per- 
sonally opposed to Tecumseh.—At this 
point a condensed mass of savages had 
collected. Yet regardless of danger, he 
rushed into the midst of them; so thick 
were the Indians at this moment, that sev- 
eral might have reached him with their 
rifles. He rode a white horse end was 
known to be an officer of rank ; a shower 
of balis was discharged at him-——some 
took effect—his horse was shot under him 
—his clothes, his saddie, his person were 
pierced with bullets. At the moment his 
horse fell, ‘fecumsch rushed towards him 
with an upiifted tomahawk, to give the fa- 
tal siroke, but his presence of mind did 
not forsake him in this perilous predica- 
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ment—he knew a pistol from his holster 
and laid his daring opponent dead at his | 
feet. He was unable to do more, the loss | 
of blood deprived him of strengih to stand | 
Fortunately, at the moment of Tecum- 
sch’s fall the enemy gave way, which se- 
curea him from the reach of their toma- 
hawks; he wis wounded in five places; 
he received three shots in the right thigh 
und two in the left arm. Six Americans 
and twenty-two Indians fell within twenty 
yards of the spot where Tecumseh was 
killed and the trails of blood almost cov- 
ered the ground. 

As the: shove paragraph has been pub- 
lished in almost all the rg#@bécan news- 
pepers in the U.S. I dé@m it proper to 
make the following corrections :—-Col. 


had closed. He received five wounds— 
five balls pierced his clothes and fiftcen 
entered the horse he rede. He remained 
on horse back during the conflict, on the 
front’ line of the second battalion; he 
then, and not til Bek retired into the 
lines and was assisted from his horse, 
which immediately died. After receiving 
four wounds, he saw that daring chief 


savage force. The Colcne! instantly put 








his horse directly towards him and was 


, 





shot by Tecumseh in the hand as he ap- 
proached him. Each was bent on “death 
or victory.” Tecumseh advanced with a 
drawn weapon ** a sword or tomahawk,” 
at which instant, the Colonel (having re- 
served his fire) shot him dead—and at 
the moment he was almost fainting with 
the loss of blood and the anguish of his 
wounds, yet he afterwards rode his blecd- 
ing horse several rods towards the Thames: 
This is only a specimen of the heroic firta- 
ness of the traduced Kentuckians. I 
woul, be more particular, but I intend 
shortly to lay before the readers of the 
Museum a detailed account of the battle 
of the Moravian Town, and of the servi- 
ces of the Mounted regiment.. 
—= 


INTERESTING CONGRESSIONAL REPORT 


Letter from the Secretary of the Nevy, 
respecting execution of the Laws for 
the increase of the Navy, to the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
March 16, 1814—Ordered to be printed. 


Navy Devartment, March 8, 18/4. 

Sir, 
_ In compliance with your request to be 
informed of the progress made in the 
building of the vessels authorised by law, 
of the steps taken in respect to the procur- 
ing of timber under the act of the 39th of 
March, 1812, and in relation to the dock 
yard authorised by law, Ihave the honor 
to submit the following informatione 

Three ships of 74 guns each, and of 
the largest Class, are now building of prime 
materials and in the most substantial and 
durable manner, viz. one at Portsmouth, 
New-Hampshire; one at Charlestown, 
Massachusetts, and one at Philadelphia. 
The two former, it is expected, will be 
iatinched in the month of July, and the 
latter in che month of December next. 

Three ships of 44 guns each, of the lar- 
gest class, are also building of durable 
materiats, ia the best manuer, viz. one at 
Philadelphia, one at Baltimore, and one 
at the navy-yard in this city. The twofor- 
mer, it is expected, will be launched by 
the middie of April, and the latier ip all 
the month of July next. 

The six sioops of war, authorised by 


law, have ali been built in the most sub- 


stantial manner and of good materials. 
One of which tas sailed on a cruise, three 
are under sailing orders ready for sea, one 
ts nearly manned, and is expected to be 
ready fur sca in the course of ten days, 
and one is now fitting at the mavy-yard in 
this city. . 

Six Larges have been purchased at Phil- 
ade!phia, also four at Baltimore and one at 
Nortolk. 

Eight have been built at Baltimore, ten 
are nearly completed on the eastern shore 
of Maryland, four have been built and one 
is now building at the navy-ya"d in this 
city, five are building at Charieston, South 
Carolina, six at St, Mary’s, Georgia, and 
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